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accuracy, he was careless, perhaps disdainful; or, as he
had decided upon a certain scale of expense which was not
to be exceeded, he employed his scene-painters and his
tailors religiously upon the festivals of Christmas and Easter,
and left the drama, plainly and decently got up, to the
genius of the poet and the actor.

Mr. Kemble, with respect to our dramatic authors, had
something of the feeling of a commentator 3 he was born
for accuracy, and was convinced that the very text spoken
upon our stages needed the most careful revision; as we
grew accustomed to our elder language by the frequent
republication of Shakespeare the numberless substitutions
of familiar for obsolete expressions were now to be struck
out; and our great poet upon the stage rendered more
strictly like his own words in the closet. He thought, in
.a word, that the stage should evince a proper attention to
the prevailing studies of the times. If this was his opinion
as to the language of our plays, he considered the mode in
which they were exhibited still more open to improvement.
Too many and too considerable demands were made upon
the imagination of the spectators c to piece out with their
thoughts' the imperfections of the stage. He saw no
reason why the representation in the seeming magnifi-
cence of the action should yield to the reality, and that it
should be true as well as splendid was a principle of illu-
sion which was likely by its air of learning to recommend
show itself to such as affect to despise it unless it has the
verd antique about it accurately coloured.

The older notion as to acting was that the power of
the actor, c the bright metal on a sullen ground,' was all-
sufficient, and needed not the aid of ornament: everything
subordinate, as it could make little effect, it was policy to
slur over. Kemble, on the contrary, looking to a larger
field of exertion and more ample means, made the whole so
perfect and splendid and interesting that the greatest
talents alone could be borne with in the higher charac-
ters of the drama. He consequently established the
ascendency of himself and his sister by the very accom-
paniments that would have rendered feebler merits con-
temptible.